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New Zealand’s 


Conscription 
Conflict 


From A. C, Barrington, Lower 
Moutere. 


VER since the War there have 
been intermittent demands for 
military conscription in New Zealand, 


especially by the Returned Service- | 


men’s Association and the daily 
Press; and the Prime Minister, Mr. 


Peter Fraser, is known to favour it. | 


Recently the pressure—hitherto 
damped down by Trade Union resist- 
ance—has been stepped up. 


The newspapers are carrying simultaneous 
inspired feature-articles by well-known 
militarists, Sir Wm. Perry, Sir Andrew 
(formerly Brigadier) Russell, Major- 
General Sir Howard Kippenberger, ete.. 
The Defence League has also been revived 


But opposition to conscription is also 
mounting. A breakaway organisation’ of 
soldiers from the second world war, the 
2nd NZEF Association, is consistently 
opposing not only peace-time conscription, 
but also the continued victimisation of 
COs—700 of whom are still debarred 
from voting. 

Motions to the annual conference of the 
NZ Federation of Labour, to be held in 
May, include one from the Waterside 
Workers’ Union, asking that, if the Labour 
Government introduces compulsory mili- 
tary training, the Federation call upon all 
affiliations to organise and elect a Govern- 
ment which will uphold the principles and 
traditions of the Labour and Trade Union 
movements. The Engineering Workers’ 
Union is also asking the Federation to op- 
pose conscription. 


In a number of centres, anti-conscription 
organisations have been set up, and some 
50 delegates from these attended a 
Dominion Conference in Wellington on 
March 26-7. A constitution for a national 
Organisation, to be known as the Peace and 
Anti-Conscription Federation, was adopted. 


Local councils are to be set up wherever 
possible, 


FEATURE LETTER FOR 
C.0. RESERVISTS 


"PHERE mupt be a considerable number 
~ of men who, like myself, spent several 
years in the armed forces during the war, 
and who have since reached the conclusion 


_ that participation in another would be 


impossible, 
I realize that the PPU has already ap- 


‘Proached the Ministry of Labour and 


National Service, regarding the position of 
would-be COs who are on Class Z reserve, 
and that at present there are no legal 
grounds for refusing to comply with call- 
up instructions, should an emergency arise. 

Would it be of any use, I wonder, if 


signatories and brief details of war service 


were forwarded to the PPU, to be collected 


in| support of a future petition to the 
Ministry? 


é A. PEARSON 
€/0 4, Grove Avenue, 
Moseley, Birmingham, 13, 


For 


April 14, 1949 


‘THE SWING TO 
THE RIGHT 


HE conspicuous failure of Labour 
candidates in the county council 
elections was the measure of popular 
apreciation of Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
Budget. And an iron Budget it was 
indeed. 

Difficult, perhaps, to understand 
what Truth (I mean the weekly paper 
of that name) last week described as 
the Chancellor’s “ whimsy in alter- 
ing the Budget Day,” so that a new 
year of Austerity was inaugurated 
on the day before the LCC and Mid- 
dlesex elections. But not so difficult 
to see why the iron Budget had to be. 

A country cannot spend what 
Britain is nowadays committed to 


COMMENTARY 
by 
MAURICE CRANSTON 


spend on armaments and social ser- 
vices and at the same time ease the 
| burdan of taxation. 

We have reached the utmost limit, Sir 
Stafford has explained, in bleeding the rich; 
social services cannot draw further nourish- 
ment from that source, and the only way 
to pay for them is more and more pvroduc- 
tion. Sooner, or later, I suspect, the slogan 
of Production will acquire a hollow sound, 
especially now that it is being echoed in 
Germany and Japan; for the day may come 
when there will be more Production than 
the Foreigner will buy, when Britain’s 
bumper exports won’t be wanted, when— 
unless America’s terror of Communism 
leads her to subsidise us indefinitely—there 
will be no way for Britain to pay for the 
food her people need. 


Foolish hopes 


7ET somehow the British electors seem 
to take it for granted that things 
should be getting better. And when the 
Iron Chancellor disappoints their hopes of 
immediate ease, they troop out to vote for 
an ancien régime which has done them far 
worse injury in the past than anything Sir 
Stafford Cripps has done recently. 

I confess that to me, as a Londoner, the 
Conservative majority in last week’s elec- 
tion in our county came as a shock. Labour 
has an excellent record in London. If there 
has been misrule in borought councils with 
Socialist majorities, the conduct of the 
County Hall since 1935 has been exemplary. 
Great progress has been made in almost 
every department of the council’s activities. 


GENERALLY, war has been used as a 

means of settling disputes, wreaking 
vengeance, and conquest for the purposes 
of acquiring land and other natural re- 
sources, of gaining power over other men 
and nations, or for obtaining slaves to en- 
able the conquering nation to lead a life of 
luxury, or to secure the hoarded wealth of 
other nations. Of recent years, with the 
increasing mechanisation of warfare it has 


also provided an excellent insatiable mar- 
ket for the industrial producers. For these 
reasons the wars have been waged by the 
scheming few enlisting the help of the 
majority by false propaganda, alluring 
them with short term benefits and upsetting 
their future welfare and security. 

In spite of all this, philosophers of the 
type of William James had recognised that 
there were some good points involved. in 
belligerency. If only we can take out the 
testructive elements of war and the desire 
to exploit the weak by the strong, we may 
be able to make the armed forces from 
being a parasite on society into a force 
for the cultural development of the nation. 
Such __ philosophers recognised that war 
afforded room for the development of the 
various faculties of man and therefore it 


| also performed a function in the growth 


There would have been more if the power of | 
the LCC had not always been restricted 
by Tory opposition. i 


LCC’s enemies 


TFYORIES never wanted an LCC. 

perpetuated the ancient rights of 
the City, endowed the London boroughs 
with great powers simply to reduce the 
authority of the County. But on Saturday 
they were snarling because the LCC's struc- 
ture did not enable them, on the strength 
of their slender majority in votes and a 
parity in seats, to take immediate control 
gf a council they tried to kill at birth and 
whose progress in development they have 
always tried to thwart. However, thanks 
to the aldermanic system, Labour’s rule of 
London will continue. Perhaps by the time 
a by-election happens, the usual Labour 
supporters, who seem to have stayed chur- 
lishly at home after hearing last week’s 
Budget, will bestir themselves to vote for a 
Party which has—so far as the County of 
London is concerned—served them well for 
fifteen years. 


They 


French production 


PPHE news from France continues to im- 

prove—at least in terms of production. 
Coal output is nearly one-fifth higher than 
it was in 1938. Output of iron and steel 
is also doing well. In February it was 42 
per cent. above the average for 1938 and 
23 per cent. above that of a year ago. Com- 
bined with the continued fall in the prices 
of foodstuffs, these figures of production 
are encouraging. Only, in the words of the 
London Times, “ money is still tight.” The 
situation of the French worker compares 
very poorly with that of the British worker. 
He is indeed so badly off that more often 
than not he votes Communist, where the 
British worker is so well off that he ean | 
evidently permit himself the luxury of vot- 
ing Tory. ? 


A sound foundation 


N theory at any rate, the long-term eco- 
nomic prospects for France are better 
than they are for England, and better there- 
fore for the French worker than the Bri- 
tish. For France has a decent balance be- 
tween agriculture and industry;-given good 
harvests she can feed herself, and feed her- 
self well. The export trade—and mostly it 
is an export of luxury goods which are 
something of an anachronism in these 
socialist egalitarian times—the export trade 
of France is not vital to her very existence 
as it is to Britain’s. And indeed so far as 
France is concerned, the slogan of more and 
more production might well hold the key to 
long-term security—so long as the “ pro- 


By J. C. Kumarappa 


of humanity. Hence, they were seeking 
ways and means to discover a moral 
equivalent to war. 

The military brought out certain 
qualities of the higher elements in man, 
such as, the protective instinct, resource- 
fulness and creative expression, though 
the scope for these was circumscribed. It 
also promoted the spirit of adventure, 
courage, co-operative action and _ willing- 
ness to sacrifice for a cause. In our 
country at the present moment the Govern- 
ment is bent on introducing military train- 
ing in our schools and colleges. The os- 
tensible reason given being that military 
training can be made a_ nation-building 
activity to introduce discipline and orderly 
life amongst the youth as well as develop 
their physique. 

In a practical way, Gandhi has given 
us a programme of activity in construc- 
tive work, which gives the fullest scope for 
the development of that which is latent in 
an individual. 

Constructive work is one through which 
the individual grows. It promotes all that 
the armed forces can give and yet im- 


many cases. 
hostile world with thought currents run- 
ning against him to fulfil his destiny. 
This gives him scope to foster courage and 
adventure. 
programme is based on a group of people 
working out their scheme in co-operation 
from day to day. Thus more than a mili- 
tary campaign, 


and injustice. 
weak and should be the terror of the 
exploiter. 


- THREEPENCE 


TO THE PARIS 
“PEACE” 
CONFERENCE 


MPHBET HAWIMM PYCCKHM 
UMTATEJIAM 


EACE NEWS, seixoanwuit B ANrAHH, 

uHTaeTCA BO BCeX 4YacTAX cBeTa. Mb! 
HayeemMesl, UTO UKCIO HALUHX YNTAaTeNeH 
GyaeT HenpecTaHHO yBenHYMBaTBCA 
BMecTe c Tem OyfeT pacTi Hw yrayG- 
NATbCA HAeA, KOTOpOH Peace News 
cAyKHAT, HOO MHp MOvKe™' ObITb ocyuyecT- 
BNeH TONbKO TOrda, KorgAa NpocBemenHoe 
yenopeyecTBO oTOpocHT Te cyeBepHA, 
KOTOPbIA pasqemAwT ero na rotyapceTBa 
HapogHocteli HOG eAMHHTCH B OHO 
oGuyee GpaTcTBO. 

Mobi rayGoxo BepuM, 4TO Bolina yet 
B OONacTb NpemaHuit H HAeA HOBaro 06'- 
equneHHaro YenoBeYyecTBa OyzeT rocnog- 
CTBOBaTb Hay MHPOM. 

CoTpyaHukH Peace News W HX eQHHO- 
MbILIICHHHKH WOT BaM CcBoll GpaTcKHi 
NpHeeT H HaeWTCA YTO Halll KYPHad 
HaiigeT B Bac OTKIHK. 


“PEACE NEWS” est le porte- 
parole de la section_britannique de 
l’Internationale des Résistants a la 
Guerre dont les membres, dans tous 
les pays, se sont liés 4 renoncer 4 la 
guerre et Aa créer, par des moyens 
également pacifiaues et justes, une 
société juste et pacifique. “ Peace 
News” publie les nouvelles et les 
opinions des pacifistes du monde 
entier. Nous adressons nos saluta- 
tions cordiales 4 tous nos lecteurs de 
langue frangaise! 


“PEACE NEWS” ist das Organ 
der britischen Sektion der Inter- 
nat:innale der Kriegsdienstgegner, 
derer: Mitglieder in allen Lindern 
sich feierlich zum Verzicht auf. Krieg 
and zur Schaffung einer gerechten 
und friedfertigen Gesellschaft im 
Rahmen gerechter und _ friedlicher 
Mittel verpflichtet haben. ‘ PEACE 
NEWS ~~ verbreitet Nachrichten und 
Ansichten der Pazifisten iiber die 
ganze Welt. Griisse all unsern 


deutschsprechenden Lesern! 


duction” includes food and babies as well 


as industrial goods. But you don’t often 
hear this particular slogan in France. You 
hear instead other and more diverse slogans 
from the several political camps into which 
France is divided. 


Peace jamboree 


AT the moment slogans heard in France 
a 


have often to do with “ Peace.” For in _ 


the week after Easter, artists and_/ in- 
tellectuals from East European and West- 
ern countries will be meeting under Com- 
munist auspices to declare the solidarity of 
the common man and to protest at the 
wicked war-mongering of the Atlantic Pact 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 


THE MORAL EQUIVALENT TO WAR. 


proves on them. Instead of discipline im- 
posed from outside it develops self-discip- 
line and self-control. The spirit of sacri- 
fice and the devotion to a cause along with 


the will-power to create the necessary en- 
vironment is also called for. 


A constructive worker is a pioneer in 
He has launched forth into a 


The whole of his constructive 


constructive work calls 
fon superior qualities and affords, in a 


fuller measure, scope for the individual 
to grow in his moral stature. 


The constructive worker is indeed a 
knight errant fighting the formidable 
demons of poverty, ignorance, diseases 


He is the guardian of the 


Jn placing such a programme of non- 


violent action before the world, Gandhi 
has presented humanity with the moral 
equivalent to war. : 

‘ (Gram Udyog Patrika). ae 
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NEWS, April 14, 1949 


FRANK LEA 
A word of farewell 


HIS (my shaky arithmetic tells me) is_ the 
T hundred-and-twentieth leading article I have 
written for Peace News. It is also the last, since my 
editorship ends with this number. Were Peace News 
an ordinary paper, that would not be worth mention- 
ing: but Peace News is not an ordinary paper. In 
some respects it is a very extraordinary one. It is only 
kept in being, week after week and year after year, by 
the determination of a tiny minority to give the public 
what it does not want—news and views of men and 
women who have renounced war. 

I wish, therefore, to take this opportunity for 
thanking those—contributors and distributors, donors 
to the Forward Fund and above all the office staff, in- 
cluding voluntary part-time helpers—who have made 
the editing of Peace News such an exhilarating, as 
well as exacting task. After six years spent in com- 


munities, I could not imagine what it meant to work 
together with people 
who had no personal 
| axe to grind, simply 
because they were 
single-heartedly de- 
voted to a cause. 


2—PEACE 


SPLENDID RESPONSE 


MPHE target of £250 for the Forward Fund 
by the end of March was not reached; 


nevertheless, our appeal for funds to meet 
the increased cost of the larger PN has 
met with a splendid response. 

In addition to the £68 8s. 10d. contributed 
to the Fund, we have received no less than 
£77 from one staunch supporter in Norfolk, 
to pay for trial-subscriptions on behalf of 
“likely ” individuals and bodies in various 
parts of the country. 

1200 extra copies were printed of our 
April 1 issue, 500 of last week’s, and a 
brisk trade has been reported by street- 
sellers in Trafalgar Square and elsewhere. 

Keep this up and there should be no 
reason to repent the steps we have taken 
to make PN a more attractive and readable 


newspaper. 
THE EDITOR 
Contributions since Mar. 25: £68 8s. 10d. 
Total for 1949: £195 12s. 2d. 
Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Peace News, Ltd., and address them to the 
Accountant, Peace News, 3 Blackstock 


The experience is as 


precious as it is 
rare. 

On the other 
hand, these last 
three years have 
persuaded me, more 
firmly than ever, 


that the whole con- 
cept and content of 
“pacifism”? are in 
need of being 
thought-out anew, if 
it is not to become 
irrelevant (at best) 
to the present 
world -situation. 
Where that re- 
thinking will lead, I 
do not profess to 
know. Only _ this 
much appears cer- 
tain: that the re- 
nunciation of war 


Road, N.4. shh age 
——— by individuals can- 
not be justified primarily as a means of preventing war. 

Most pacifists, of course, admit that sooner or later. The 
most ardent propagandists for the Pledge, when asked how 
World War III is to be prevented, commonly recommend policies, 
such as Federal Union or negotiated disarmament, which do 
not necessitate pacifism; and the PPU National Council itself 
has just averred that the cold war can be halted by “ increas- 
ing understanding” (of something), on the part of the present 
British Government, and.“ negotiation with the Soviet Govern- 
ment both in relation to trade agreements and the fundamental 
political differences” (whatever they may be). : ; 

But if pacifism is not primarily a means of preventing war, it 
demands a wholly new justification, and a wholly new orienta- 
tion on the part of pacifists. Moreover, since “ peace,” for 
ninety-nine people out of a hundred, means nothing unless it 
means the prevention of World War III—and since “ peace” 
is written into the very name of the Peace Pledge Union, of 
Peace News, and, indeed, of “ pacifism” itself—I can see little 
hope of the new wine being held in the old bottles. 

Peannot help suspecting that the failure of the PPU to 
retain the loyaity of so many proven pacifists, and the steady 
decline in the circulation of Peace News over the last five 
years,.is intimately related to this unresolved contradiction in 
the minds of its most vocal supporters. The renunciation of 
war is right;‘the reasons they give for it are wrong, and so are 
the activities to which these reasons commonly commit them. 

Be that as it may, I find myself relinquishing Peace News 
with very mixed feelings: of regret at parting from so many 
good friends; of relief at being free to concentrate on more 
congenial work. Both regret and relief, however, are-tempered 
by the appointment of Bernard Boothroyd as my successor. 
He, if anyone, will deserve the co-operation I have so richly 
received; he, if anyone, will succeed, where I have failed, in 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 


Stamford Hill 2262 


Available from Neweagents and Bookstalls, 
or direct from the abeve address. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Gt. Britain Abroad. 
Three montha  ......... 4a. 4d. 8a. 10d. 
Six montha ...... 8s. 8d. 7s. Td. 
Twelve months ......... 168. 6d. 14s. 4d. 


| PEACE NEWS 


A fresh start 
Dr. ALEX WOOD 


Chairman of Peace News Ltd. 


EACE NEWS is in a very diffi- 

cult and precarious situation and 
this fact has never been concealed 
from its readers. The rapid and pro- 
longed drop in circulation which took 
place over a period of some two years 
threatened it with extinction. 


The fact that this rot has very largely 
been stopped now is mainly due to the 
able and devoted service given by Frank 
Lea during his editorship of the paper. 
But the decline in circulation has not yet 
been completely arrested and the paper is 
only able to continue through the gene- 
rosity of those readers and supporters 
whose contributions make up the Peace 
News Fund. In these circumstances the 
resignation of Frank Lea was received with 
something like dismay. Where could we 
look for a successor? 


It will easily be realised with what a 
sense of relief the Directors found that 
Bernard Boothroyd was willing to under- 
take the responsibility and, notwithstanding 
the uncertain financial stability of the 
paper, was ready to become its editor. For 
Bernard Boothroyd is a pacifist of 1914— 
or even earlier—vintage, who has never 
wavered in his witness. And he is a writer 
and editor of distinction and of wide ex- 


perience. He is known to many as 
“Yaffle” or as “ Owlglass.” 
His editorial experience began with 


“The Tribunal ’—the weekly journal of 
the No-Conscription Fellowship—which he 
took over on the arrest of its founder 
W. J. Chamberlain and edited until ke 
himself was arrested in 1917. During that 
period he was also joint editor of the 
Quaker Socialist monthly, the Ploughshare. 
After the first world war he wrote for the 
Daily Herald and, as “ Yaffle,” he was a 
regular contributor to the “New Leader.” 
During the miners’ lock-out in 1926 he 
assisted John Strachey in running “ The 
Miner” and in 1935 he began writing for 
Reynold’s News—a connection which has 
been maintained ever since. 


Although his inimitable contributions in 
the vein of light satire have established his 
reputation as a writer, it is important to 
realise that these arise out of deep and 
longstanding convictions and that his paci- 
fism has a very positive note which will 
r.soon be sounding in the columns of Peace 
\News. He has assured the Directors that 
lhe hopes to make the paper representative 
of the whole Peace Movement. We are 
greatly in his debt for undertaking so 
hazardous a responsibility and we hope 
that with its new editor and its new look 
Peace News may enter on a new period 


BERNARD BOOTHROYD 


A word of greeting: 


VERY 30 years or so with unfailing regularity I) 


| 


: find myself editing a pacifist paper. The process 
is not, however, entirely repetitive: this is the first 
time I have edited one during a Cold War. 


This latest military invention confronts us with new 
problems, for it is a war which pacifists can join in. 
And when they have to answer the inevitable question 
—“What did you do in the Cold War, Daddy ?”—I 


hope they will be able to reply, “I fought with un-! 


remitting zeal and absolute impartiality for both sides, 
my son.” 


The pacifist movement, like most others, seems to 
lack vitality just now owing to the prevailing pessi- 
mism, I do not share that fashionable mood, 


I am tired of hearing that humanity has reached the 
most serious crisis of its career, that it has lost its 
faith, that nearly everybody you meet is a Gadarene 
pig and that nothing can save us now but something 
there’s no sign of. . 


Whatever truth there is in it, it’s not worth repeat- 
ing because it is all so old, and as Editor I shall strictly 
limit the amount of it that gets into the paper because 
it is no longer news. For the most part it is only what 
Adam was mumbling to Eve as they left the Garden, 
and she soon interrupted him by telling him to go and 
chop some wocd. 

The worst that 
ean be said about 
our period is that it 


is one of the Dark 
Ages. There have 
been. several of 
these. As far as I 
can gather they 
were all __ periods 
during which the 
people. who had 
formed some _ idea 


of what the world 
needed were ener- 
getic and hopeful, 


BERNARD BOOTHROYD 


‘ ad 
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making Peace News a success. 


To Westminster 


OMING away from the fine Trafalgar 

Square meeting on Sunday afternoon, 

I asked myself what the PPU was trying 
to get people to do. . 

The denunciation of the Atlantic Pact 
(which is acclaimed by both Bevin and 
Churchill as a triumph for peace) was ihe 
theme at the meeting, and logically led to 
Dr. Belden’s demand that “this Govern- 
ment must be sent packing.” 

But how? 

What could those hundreds of fairly 
casual listeners do, if they were convinced 
(as some of them were) by the common- 
sense arguments of our speakers? What 
could we pacifists in the crowd go away 
and do? Only persuade others to a point 
of willing impotence? 

There will be a General Election next 
year, and probably not another until 1955, 
before which date the Third World War 
may be over. Surely, the only place to 
effectively lift our voice against war is in 
the place nationally provided for the ex- 
pression and carrying out of political 
policies: The House’ of Commons. We 
ought not to have been in Trafalgar 
Square, if it were not a step on the way to 
Westminster. For, quite rightly, no 
Government takes any notice of opponents 
who are not prepared to challenge it at 
the appointed and only place, that is, at the 
Polling Booth. « 

We ought not to lead people to the point 
of exasperation with the foreign policy, en- 
dorsed by both Labour and Tory parties, 


unless we provide an alternative party.- 


of prosperity. 


Letters to 


For it is clear that neither of the present 
parties are open to quick conversion and 
speed is essential now. It may already be 
too late. Unless we are prepared for action 
on the political lével, we ought to concen- 
trate on getting more signatories to the 
Pledge, and leave politics alone. 

To some of us it has been tantalising in 
the extreme to fee] during these recent de- 
cisive months, the weakening of the PPU 
in membership and vitality. It is the only 
instrument, ready to hand, that could, if it 
wished, organise the overwhelming anti- 
war feeling in this country into an effective 
political force. If we announced now our 
intention of fighting ten leaders, as Anti- 
War candidates, the last decade’s frustra- 
tion would disappear overnight, and, what 
is more important, for the first time in the 
history of this country, a party would be 
launched to challenge the whole conception 
of power-politics, war, and conscription, 

With an election imminent,. and war 
threatening, is there no effective saving 
word from the PPU? 

Perhaps the AGM will] speak to Britain 
and the world. 

FRANK R. HANCOCK 
Rodmell, 
Lewes, Sussex. 


Control of Fox-hunters 


F, as Mr. Pike states, a farmer in a 
district known to him was_ prevented 
from taking over a farm if he did not sign 


the Editor 


a declaration that he would not shoot foxes, 
his remedy in war-time was simple, obvious 
and entirely effective. : 
protest to the War Agricultural Executive 
Committee, and they would have compelled 
his landlord to omit this clause, and if the 
farmer could not deal with the foxes him- 
self, they would have sent their Pest 
Officer to shoot them. 


If, which is most unlikely, the local War 
Agricultural Commitee was entirely com- 
posed of fox-hunters, the farmer could have 
written to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
would certainly have received support. I 
myself had considerable personal experience 
during the war both of War Agricultural 
Executive Committee and of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and I can assure Mr. Pike 
that both did not scruple to exercise the 
most autocratic ~powers, not only reason- 
ably, but sometimes y 
when any question of food production ip- 
peared to be involved. ¢ 
not even have much choice in the selection 
of new tenants, who had to be “ vetted” by 
the War Agricultural Executive Committee. 


Crowholt, Woburn, 
Bletchley, Bucks. 


Flight of imagination 


O an audience of British residents in 

Berlin, on April 1 (note date) the 
Archbishop of York is reported as having 
said: 
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because they knew ‘ ae ela 
that the time of opportunity and great beginnings was upon qui 
them. me 

As Dark Ages go, I think this one is well up to standard. let: 
I don’t understand how anyone of my age (1916 call-up) can tic 
look back over his adult years without admitting what a 
privilege it is to be living now. The amount of light we have c 
seen thrown on religion, history, pre-history, anthropology,, | a 
sociology, education, psychology, economics and ourselves is | if ' 
dazzling. As a Dark Age it looks to me remarkably well | ant 
flood-lit. { in 

The conflict we are in today is the kind which always occurs. | ma 
when a new idea is coming into the world and causing confu- con 
sion. Another way of describing it is to say we are entering tha 
a New Age. And the idea which is now struggling into co- but 
herence is that of international unity, pay 

As the confusion surrounding this new idea develops, the I 
challenge to pacifist activity grows more insistent, and puts. lay 
upon us the obligation to determine the nature of that confu- is 
sion, so that’ we can play our natural and historic part in tha 
helping to resolve it. of | 

For this we need an ever-deepening understanding of. the oun 
age wo live in. I would therefore like Peace News to be a me 
means of encouraging equally the examination of pacifist prin- fac 
ciples and the objective study of the social and political en- 
vironment to which those principles have to be applied. e 

We have, I’m sure, the necessary dove-like harmlessness. } 
What we need is a bit more serpentine wisdom. 

I commiserate Peace News in losing Frank Lea, who tcok An 
on the editorship at a difficult time and devoted his very bl 
unusual intellectual abilities to our service when they were aa 
so urgently needed. ar 

With considerably less capability, I have a high standard nm 
to maintain, and for that reason I hope readers will pass on 
to me the generous support they gave to him. 6 

: . ‘ = cou 
itself to hardship and discomfort in gir 
order to save those with whom it was 
recently at war.” : 
This is understood to refer to the Berlin. | 
“air-lift.” If the Archbishop really thinks © 
He had only got to that the Allied War Departments are | 
moved by compassion towards Berliners, he | 
is almost incredibly naive. Perhaps we — 
could win fresh compliments by showering: 
rose-petals on Hiroshima. | 
TOM SULLIVAN | you 
31 Knockbreda Park, sho 
Belfast. Ag 
‘ a 
pla 
Not anti-militarist now pel) 
MAY I correct two errors which crept | aio 
= into my review of Dennis Hayes’ aie 
“Conscription Conflict” as printed in your 40a: 
last issue? wa: 
I appear to say that “British Labour | adc 
unreasonably also, maintains its libertarian and anti-militarist | N 
P- traditions.” Alas, I cannot say that! I 
The landlord did was referring to the years immediately ) 
after the first World War: “maintains” J 
should have been “ maintained.” . 
j he sentence 
FORD The second error was in th 
ie “eollectivism with libertarianism means I 
compulsion.” It should have read, of in 
course, “collectivism without libertarian- ane) 
ism means compulsion.” eno 
We cannot go back on collectivism: our by 
task is to find a synthesis of planning and aa 
liberty. Do that, and remove the danger iyins 
of war, and we can hope to get rid of § 
conscription. ‘ 
FENNER BROCKWAY F 
8 Hillside Gardens, N.6. de’ 


“There is no example in history of an 
occupying country willingly subjecting 
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Often the best and quickest way 


ot a 


of getting through mountains | 


O one likes tunnels, but they are 
often the best and quickest way 
of getting through mountains. 


I sometimes think the same thing 
applies to our gigantic world prob- 
lems and the chasms that divide 
races and classes and parties in our 
day. 

It is not merely a matter of knowledge 
and ability. I read the other day several 
copies of the New Statesman which, Heaven 
knows, is able, intellectual and informed 
enough. It all left me incredibly weary of 
the problems and persecutions in Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Russia, 
Burma, and the rest of them—problems 
and persecutions, not of the old feudal 
Habsburgs, or the Kaiser and the old aris- 
tocrats, but of the brand new democrats 
who would scorn the Liberals and Labour 
men and think George Lansbury or Keir 
Hardie sentimental old fools. 


It was the newest brands that were 
burning with indignation and scorn against 
one another and contemplating punishments, 
banishments, dictatorship and wars, com- 
pared with which our earlier struggles 
were child’s play. A new orthodoxy, dog- 
matism, ecclesiasticism seemed to be grow- 
ing in politics, art, music, morals, compared 
with which the old Catholicism seemed 
paterna] benevolence. All of which made 
one think whether there wasn’t some fun- 
damental flaw in our notions of human 


government. 
Two wrong notions 
Firstly, the right of condemnation: 


penalisation was taken for granted, and yet 
any decent family could show a working 
alternative completely different, in which 
the big ones didn’t beat the little ones or 
the strong scorn the sick. 


Secondly, the accidents of name, race or 
class were taken as highly culpable delin- 
quencies. And these assumptions were not 
merely the ignorance of the unlettered pro- 
letariat, but were most violent and dogma- 
tic among the University students. 


All this is not meant to palliate or ex- 
cuse he evils that exist, but to argue that 
if this attiude goes on hufmanity will suffer 
and cease to live; and the more the security 
in soldiers and armaments of the modern 
man, the swifter the common doom will 
come. These are the mountainous problems 
that beset not only the modern stattsman 
but the modern man who can read his daily 
paper. : 

Is there any tunnel through these Hima- 
layan problems? Probably the first step 
is to get to rock bottom—the hard fact 
that we are not here merely for the good 
of our health or our economic prosperity or 
our political authority. Here is an im- 
mediate problem of human_ relationship 
facing us all in large or small ways. It’s 
an old story J 

O fish in the sea, pray listen to me 

For my wife won't have it as I'd have 

it to be. 
And the hard fact of this unsolved pro- 
blem of human relationships brings men to 
darkness and difficulty in howse and home 
no less than in world politics. , 

My neighbour, AB ,has to face it in his 
most unsuitable marriage. A working 
practical farmer of homely Welsh stock 
could not marry a slightly reserved English 
girl from a very cultured home withcut 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, April 14, 1939 


War resisters, who must face the conse- 
quencea of thcir resistance, are mainly 
young people, a movement such as ours 
should look for guidance from within. 
Aged veterans, however much they may or 
may not have done in the past, should give 
place to younger people. People like my- 
self cannot lead a young movement such os 
ours. The only service we can render is to 
give support and sympathy for those who 
are in the forefront of the struggle against 
war, and never forget there is only one 
way to conquer conscription and that is to 
adopt the policy embodied in the words 
“No more war.”. 


—George Lansbury, A message 
on the eve of the Peace Pledze 


Union’s Second Annual 
General Meeting. 
* ™ * 


Dr. Paul A. Zahl, found an Indian village 
in British Guiana where human relations 
were “practically perfect.’ Strangely 
enough, the village had never been visited 
by white men. 


=Industrial Worker, Mar. 18, 
1939 


For sale: £22; 1983 Model Austin 12 h.p. 
de luxe saloon, in good condition. Tax £9. 
S —Classified advertisement. 


By GEO. M. LI. DAVIES 


Wye retires from the Chairmanship of 

the Peace Pledge Union this month. 
He was im- 
prisoned as a 
conscientious ob- 
jector in World 
War I, elected 
Christian — Paci- 
fist MP for the 


University cf 
Wales in 1923, 
subsequently de- 


voted himself to 
bettering the lot 
f the wnem- 
ployed in South 
Wales. His pub- 
lications include 
Essays Towards 
Peace (Sheppard 
Press, 58.), of 
which The Manchester 


wrote: 


Guardian 
“ His genius for unlocking the door which 
opens a new way of life shines in these 
essays.” 


facing the differences that divide. To live 
together was one problem of real difficulty, 
to farm together brought further raw facts 
of a social and economic character.: You 
can’t neglect land or animals or work with- 
out serious consequences, personal, social 
and economic. But they got through the 
tunnel. 


When I first met AB he was greatly 
concerned for the unemployed of his little 
town, blamed the Government and the 
system and all that, and at length asked 
himself what he was doing in the matter. 
The answer was “nothing.” He asked 
himself next what he was farming for, and 
the answer was “to make money.” But 
out of no text book came the thought that 
he ought to be farming to make men. 


UNNELS 


Gradually he transformed his excellent 
dairy farm into a market garden with acres 
of rhubarb, lettuce and the rest, and six 
acres of black currants. The economic 
consequences were highly problematical, 
but it gave work to 25 men. 


With wages, work and friendship all 
sorts of things began to happen. Jobs be- 
came hobbies to the men. One man was 
absorbed in his poultry and produced 800 
eggs a day. Another with the grade A 
Tubercuiin Tested milk managed to initiate 
the distribution of 1,000 gallons a day. 
The economic consequences were apparently 
looking after themselves. 


The whole family and workers share the 
common meal—generally a very good one— 
in the common kitchen. When I was there 
first the unemployed men had got jobs with 
high wages at munition factories in the 
war. Their places were taken by Italian 
and German prisoners from a neighbouring 
camp, of whom over 1,000 came in the 
course of the war years—looking furtive 
or sullen or defiant according to their dis- 
position. But the theory and practice of 
right relationship, and good food in the 
common kitchen, and many a conversation 
in the Italian and German which his wife 
had learned, altered all that. Again the 
economic consequences seemed to work out 
all right, and the~.personal consequences 
meant that they continue to this day to get 
letters of friendship and affection from 
Germany to Sicily. Some even married 
Welsh girls and settled in the neighbour- 
hood. 


The Italian’s answer 


When I stayed at the farm I asked one 
of the Italians how he thought peace might 
come. He shook his head decidely as he 
answered “ No politics,” and then put his 
hands together in the gesture of prayer, 
“ Pray to God and to the Saints.” 


I asked, “ Which of the Saints? ” 


He = _ answered 
Francis of Assissi.” 


immediately, ‘ Saint 


GEORGE WOODCOCK reviews biographies of 


THOREAU and TOLSTOY ~ 


T would be difficult to find two men 

whose fundamental ideas were 

so similar as those of Thoreau and 

Tolstoy, yet whose characters and 
lives were so different. 


Both realised that the change to elevate 
social relationships into a condition that 
will ensure peace and freedom must come 
from within each man individually. Both 
saw in the complexity and luxury which 
were in their day—and still are—the aims 
of ordinary social striving, two of the prin- 
cipal barriers to individual development. 
Both believed that violence was a_ basic 
fault and that it could not be driven out 
by counter-violence, but only by an attempt 
to establish between individuals the spiri- 
tual bond of love. And both persistently 
realised that, if the Kingdom of God is 
within, the Kingdom of the Devil is cer- 
tainly without, and needs to be fought in a 
way which inevitably forced both of them, 
however unwillingly, to take sides in the 
social struggles of their time. 


But there were profound differences be- 
tween the two men, and, appropriately 
enough, they are reflected in the style and 


character of the biographical studies under 
review. 


A “FAILURE” 


Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch’s book (“Henry 
David Thoreau,” Methuen, 15s.) is the res- 
trained and scholarly study of a life which 
at times seems almost trivial in its serenity. 
For Thoreau was, in the eyes of the world, 
a failure. Unlike Tolstoy, he enacted his 
development on no public and national 
scale, he represented no focus for moral 
indignation against injustice and corrup- 
tion, he passed, even as a writer, unrecog- 
nised until serveral decades after his death, 
Seen out of their context his acts of defiance 
seem petty—the single night in a small-town 
lockup, the help given to a follower of John 
Brown to escape into the safety of Canada, 
the retirement to a retreat in the woods 
which was enlivened by continual visits 
from friends and frequent excursions into 
the social life of Concord. 

Yet accurding to more profound values, 
Thoreau was undoubtedly a success, in so 
far as any man avoids being a failure be- 
fore the judgment of his own conscience. 
He did reach a kind of stoic inner suffi- 
ciency, he did prove to his own satisfaction 
that material goods are not the basis even 
of ordinary happiness, and that a great 
reduction of the complexity of daily living, 


with a resultant diminution of social fric- 
tion, is not only possible, but even stimu- 
lating. And he did not flinch away from 
the realisation that his individualism, his 
attack on the involvement in cares which 
robbed men of spiritual freedom, logically 
brought him to a rejection of the State and 
a proclamation of the need to withdraw 
one’s moral and material support from 
such institutions and their activities. 


But, if Thoreau’s significance to us, par- 
ticularly in the intensified social turmoil 
of the twentieth century, lies in his ad- 
vocacy of civil disobedience, in his eleva- 
tion of man’s individual conscience as the 
sole means of judgment, one must not for- 
get that for him the most important factors 
of his life were the thoughts which mental 
liberation gave him, the philosophy and 
literature to which he devoted the greater 
part of his time. He was an able and per- 
suasive writer, an unoriginal philosopher, 
and to these factors in his life Mr. Krutch 
has given due weight in a study which 
perhaps leans too much towards the 
scholastic in its discussion of influences and 


styles. 
& 


To pass from Thoreau to Tolstoy is like 
getting up from a performance of The 
Winter’s Tale and walking into the last act 
of King Lear. In Tolstoy ther eis never 
serenity, but always the most bitter con- 
flict, and the height of worldly success and 
moral prestige was accompanied by an 
inner struggle whose end Tolstoy himself 
would have doubtless regarded as_ the 
deepest failure, and which to any eye must 
appear the saddest tragedy. 

Tolstoy’s achievements as a writer and 
a moral teacher are beyond dispute. “War 
and Peace” raised him to an unassailable 
position among the greatest of European 
writers, and for decades he stood in Russia 
as a centre of opposition to social reaction, 
whom the Tsarist authorities dared not 
touch because of his international prestige. 

Like Thoreau, he was held, by his devo- 
tion to the search for inner harmony, to 
realise that it is impossible to attain this 
without conflict within an inharmonious 
world, and so, although he always claimed 
not to involve himself in revolutionary acti- 
vities, he in fact produced a mass of social 
criticism of the State, of war, of organised 
religion which was nothing if not revolu- 
tionary, and put forward a theory of free 
communism which was not far different ; 
from that of Kropotkin. Some of his social 
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Words of Peace - No. 259 


THE CAMPAIGN 
OF PEACE 


“Unless you will subjugate the propen- 
sity to avarice, to ambition, and sensuality, 
and expel all luxury from yourselves and 
from your families, you will find that you 
have cherished a more stubborn and in- 
tractable despot at home, than you ever 
encountered in the field; and even your very 
bowels will be continually teeming with an 
intolerable progeny of tyrants. Let these 
be the first enemies whom you subdue; this 
constitutes the campaign of peace; these 
the triumphs, difficult indeed, but bloodless; 
and far more honourable than those 
trophies which are purchaased only by 
slaughter and by rapine. Uniess you are 
victors in this service, it is in vain that you 
have been victorious over the despotie 
enemy in the field.” 


—Milton: Prose Works, i. 


This Sicilian peasant had apparently 
seen something in the “little poor man of 
Assissi” that he had not found in Musso- 
lini. As I waved my hand to him on leav- 
ing next day, he again raised his hands to- 
gether in the new “Victory Sign” which 
Mr. Churchill has not learned yet. 


And so it goes on, this weaving of the 
invisible net, this fraternisation with aliens 
and foreigners, this common meal of good 
food and good fun. The cook is a graduate, 
from a very pleasant home, who has spent 
some years as head of an_ international 
centre in Paris, meeting all sorts of in- 
teresting or distinguished persons. But 
aparently this “getting down to things” 
in common life and labour and relation- 
ships is more to her liking than running 
an institution for peace. At any rate, she 
was radiant when she described it all to 
me the other day. 


Perhaps finding peace and making peace 
belong together. And perhaps peace- 
making starts in the kitchen and not in the 
committee, and is a matter for realisation 
and not for generalisations. 


Jeremiads have an added point today, when 
much of their prophetic quality has been 
fully realised. 

Yet, for all his great influence towards 
social liberation, Tolstoy always failed to 
liberate himself from that personal prdéb- 
lem which tormented him every day for 
the last years of his life, the terrible moral 
dilemma of whether to abandon his family 
in order to live the simple life, or to con- 
tinue his obligations to them, even though 
forced in this way to compromise his prin- 
ciples by living in an atmosphere of weal h. 
To the outsider the answer seems simple; 
even the Christian doctrine in its pure form 
exhorts a man to cut all personal ties that 
may hinder his development. But Tolstoy’s 
vast sense of guilt prevented him from 
doing this, and it seems likely that his 
stormy nature needed the turmoil and suf- 
fering, which was certainly provided in full 
measure by his grossly selfish wife and his 
younger sons. 


PATHETIC TANGLE 


In the vast new biography by Professor 
Simmons (“ Leo Tolstoy,” Lehmann, 25s.), 
all the pathetic tangle of these last years 
is told in its full folly and tragedy. The 
author has used fully the great mass of 
new material recently published in Russia, 
and his book with its 800 pages, is certainly 
the most complete work on Tolstoy yet 
written. At times the style shades into 
romance or rises to sensationalism, but the 
book as a whole is an impressive study, and ~ 
Tolstoy, whom at a superficial glance it is 
not difficult to dismiss as half poseur, ap- 
pears as a thoroughly sincere character, 
driven into melodramatic situations by the 


depth of those very feelings which also ~ 


made him the great awtist and the coura- 
geous defender of injustice and liberty. 


AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Mahatma Gandhi 


+ + » an autobiography which rivals 


“ 

that of St. Augustine, Edmund Gosse 

or H. G. Wells in its frankness. .. .” 
Political Quarterly. 

With a frontispiece. 2138. net. 
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COMMUNIST PEACE CONFERENCES 
AND PACIFISM 


They have nothing [y | 
to do with 
world peace 


Special to Peace News from 


DWIGHT MACDONALD 
Editor of Politics, New York 


HE most important thing to understand about the 
and Scientific 


New York “Cultural 
ference, for World Peace” at the 


is that it had nothing to do with world peace. 
(dissenting) delegate who sat through most of the 
sessions, I can testify that this was simply one more 
manoeuvre of our native Communists and fellow- 
travellers to strengthen the Russian side and weaken 
the American side in the present “ cold war.” 


Before the Conference opened, indeed, this fact could 
be seen clearly enough from the Call to the Conference, 
which said not one word critical of the Soviet Union’s 
militarist and imperialist policies and denounced in 
detail the similar policies of the Amercan Government. 


The Conference consisted partly of large plenary 
sessions, where all the 3,000 delegates assembled to 
hear the usual kind of oratory given forth on such 
occasions, and partly of smaller “ panel discussions a 
in specialised fields such as Fine Arts, Religion and 
Ethics, or Writing and Publishing. There was also a 
large ten-dollar-a-plate ceremonial dinner on Friday 
night, and a wind-up mass rally at Madison Square 
Garden (20,000 present) on Sunday night. 


“What distinguished this Con- 
ference from similar enterprises in 
the past was that some sharp dissent 
made itself heard’ inside the Con- 
ference and that there was a split evident 
even among the top leadership. This split 
was between the Russian delegation (which 
was the show-piece of the whole affair, al- 
Ways getting by far the most applause 
from the audience), and the American 
fellow-travellers who led the Conference: 
Harlow Sharpley, the astronomer, an old 
hand at staging such carnivals; and Pro- 
fessor Frederick L. Shumann, another long- 
time rider of the Stalinist band-wagon. 

Both Shepley and Schuman, in their key- 
‘note speeches, took the line that both sides 
-were guilty of preparing for the next war, 
though, of course, they were much easier 
.on the Kremlin than on the State Depart- 
ment. (This line contradicted that of the 
original Call, as described above; one 
reason for its adoption was probably the 
unexpected vigour and effectiveness of an 
opposition. move among American intellec- 
tuals—see below.) But A. A. Fadayev, the 
head of the Russian delegation, would 
have none of this appéasement move; he 
publicly rebuked Mr. Schuman (and ex- 
torted from him, also publicly, a servile 
retraction) and asserted that “while there 
are elements in the United States respon- 
gible for the menace to peace, there are no 
such elements in our country.” 


WHOSE PANTS 


In the end, after some lively opposition, 
Shapley and Schuman carried the day and 
‘got a resolution on peace adopted which was 
go extremely vague that almost anyone ex- 
cept a Prussian career-general could have 
signed it. (The opposition wanted ‘“ some- 
“thing with teeth in it,” and made no secret 
of its belief that the teeth should be im- 

lanted in the seat of Acheson’s rather than 
Sichinsky’s pants.) 


"The dissent from within the Conference 
‘began when Norman Cousins at the dinner 
meeting aroused much booing and hissing 
with a sharp criticism of the American 
Communist Party. It reached a climax in 
the Writing and Publishing session, where 
five anti-Communists who had taken the 
trouble to get delegates’ cards, took the 
‘show away from the comrades on the 
speakers’ platform with a series of ques- 
tions and interventions from the floor 
directed’ mostly at the three Russian dele- 
gates who attended: Fadayev, P. A. Pav- 
Jenko and Dimitri Shostakovitch,. 


“The five dissenting delegates were: 
Robert Lowell, a pacifist and poet, author 
of the Pulitzer-Prize-winning, ‘‘ Lord 


does 


It 


tion of war. 
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Hotel Waldorf 
Asa 
effectively met. 
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Members are 


their activities. 


pledge card. 


Weary’s Castle”; Mary McCarthy, author! Communist 


of “ The Company She Keeps”; Dr. George 
S. Counts, of Teachers’ College; Jean Mala- 
quais, author of “The Javanese”? and 
“World Without Visa”; and myself. 
Judging by the volume of booing and the 
demands that we sit down (firmly resisted 
by the chairman, Louis Untermeyer, who 
presided with fairness), I would say we 
were almost the only Dissenters among the 
800 delegates who attended the meeting. 


COs IN THE.USSR 


The dramatic climax of the session came 
when Lowell asked Pavlenko what were 
the laws about conscientious objeetion in 
the Soviets Union, and asked Shostakovich 
to tell us how the criticism of the Central 
Committee had helped him compose better 
music. Pavlenko was evidently quite 
puzzled by the question asked of him. “I 
don’t know,” he finally answered, “ because 
whenever my country has called, I have 
fought. I am now fifty, I hope to be still 
able to fight for my country when I am a 
hundred!”  Shostakovitch—a tragie figure, 
by the way, pale and tense and unsmiling— 
replied: “ Our musical criticism is a reflec- 
tion of our life. The criticism brings me 
much good because it helps bring my music 
forward,” 


Incidentally, it might be noted that both 
Lowell and myself began by identifying 
ourselves as pacifists. This caused no 
end of confusion and resentment; and one 
delegate rose on a »oint of order to ob- 
ject (unsuccessfully) that Lowell's ques- 
tion about COs in Russia had no place in 
a meeting called to discuss world peace. 


A highly-successful counter-movement 
was organised, at the last minute, by the 
philosopher and journalist, Sidney Hook 
(who had been refused permission to read a 
paper at the Conference criticising the con- 
cept of class or national truth in science 
and putting forward the thesis that scien- 
tific truth is international in character). 
This spontaneous, ill-organised but en- 
thusiastic movement called itself Americans 
for intellectual Freedom. It kept up a 
steady flow of expose and criticism of the 
concealed political aims of the conference, 
and held a three-hour counter-meeting at 
Freedom House which attracted several 
thousand listeners. This meeting was ad- 
dressed by, among others, A. J. Muste, 
speaking for Peacemakers. Earlier in the 
week, Muste, had asked both conferences 
for a place on their programmes. The 
Hook group, though not at all pacifist in 
colouration, had made a place for him. But 
the Waldorf Conference, though it had al- 
most a dozen different meetings and panels 
as against the Hook group’s one, somehow 
just couldn’t find a spot for a pacifist voice. 


“T renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another.” 


is on the basis of this 
Pledge that the fellowship of the 
Peace Pledge Union is built. 


The PPU stands for the rejec- 
It believes that 
negotiation is the only construc- 
tive way of solving any disputes 
or reconciling any differences 
and that non-violent resistance is 
the only way in which tyranny, 
cruelty, and aggression can be 


If you decide that you can in’ con- 
science no longer support the method of 
war, we hope that you will sign the 
Pledge and give us the encouragement 
There is no other con- 
dition of membership and no fixed sub- 
scription though we rely on our mem- 
bers to provide the financia] support 
necessary for our work. 


invited to join the 
nearest local group and take par in 
The address of the 
local group secretary will be sent to 
each new signatory on receipt of the 


If you would like to have further in- 
formation about the PPU or to discuss 
your particular problems, please write 
to the General Secretary of the Peace 
Pledge Union, Dick Sheppard House, 
Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 


Two 


stand. 
for? 


menon. 


1937. 


ment of 


by VIGILANT 


ways traffic? 


The writer, a Central European pacifist and 
socialist, played an active part in the non-violent 
resistance of Nazism up to 1938. He has recently 
visited relatives living behind the “ Iron Curtain.” 


OMMUNIST-SPONSORED peace campaigns—out- 

side the USSR—are not a post-war II pheno- 
The most interesting precedent for the Paris 
Peace Conference of April 20, 1949, was that organised 
by the Rassemblement Universel pour la Paix in July, 
It gave an opportunity for the president of the 
British section of the League of Nations Union, and 
a present member of the Government publicly to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of co-operation for peace with 
Messrs. Pierre Cot and Jouhaux and the chairman of 
the Russian Trade Unions, M. Shvernik (now President 
of the USSR). It appears unjustified, therefore, to deny 
entirely that problems of peaceful co-operation can be 
discussed in a friendly way with representatives of 
Communist organisations. As a matter of policy, 
pacifists generally ought to insist that discussions in- 
tended to promote mutual understanding and improve- 
relations between antagonists should be 


supported. But at the same time it appears necessary 


policy, expressed in 
speeches and publications in Eastern 
Europe, may be summarised as fol- 
lows. The Soviet Union, together 
with the (totalitarian one-party-system) 
“peoples democracies ” are “ fortresses ” of 
peace. Their wish is for a peaceful change 
of the social order after the devastation of 
war, American imperialism, on the other 
hand, has the objective of world domination 
and intends to attack the “ democratic” 
camp. But the “peace front,” led by the 
Soviet Union, is already more powerful 
than its adversaries. The decisive factor is 
the unification of all peace-loving peoples. 

The views of Stalin on the tasks of the 
Communist parties in imperialists countries 
were expressed at the Party Congress in 
May, 1925 (see “Leninism,” G. Allen & 
Unwin, 1928, pp. 227, 229). 


“Should the imperialistic governments 
embark upon a war against the Soviet 
Union, this war would undoubtedly rally 
the workers of the capitalist countries ... 
to the aid of the Soviet Union... . It 18 
the creation of intimate ties between the 
Communist parties and the trade unions 

. which will create the conditions for 
Communist parties to become genuine mass 
parties.” 


The principles of ‘the clash of ideologies 
are clearly described in an American perio- 
dical (“The Educational Record,” Washing- 
ton, Oct., 1948, quotation from an address 
to the U.S. branch of UNESCO.) 


“The cold war is not a ‘war’ soldiers 
know how to fight or diplomats how to 
control. It is, as the Russians realise, a 
‘war’ on a battlefield where physical 
weapons have little power and the tech- 
niques of diplomacy are almost altogether 
useless. It is a ‘war’ of which the battle- 
field ig men’s minds, everywhere, and in 
which the weapons are the things by which 
men’s minds are moved... . 

“We are indignant at the efforts of 
Communist propaganda in Western Europe 
to discredit not only the U.S. Government 
but the whole tradition of Atlantic and 
Mediterranean civilisation. . - But this 
vicious and malignant propaganda ... at 
least expresses a clearer recognition of tne 
chagicter of the battlefield than the pre- 
Rin tevaieles economic and military policies 
which we in the U.S. have thought it 
adequate to pursue.” 

Ideological warfare, using all possible 
efficient methods of propaganda, including 
“peace campaigns,” is a challenge to the 
West. How should we meet it? 


The economic weakness of Eastern 
Europe, consequential upon war-destruction 
and retarded development, is a strong de- 
terrent\ to aggressive adventure. If the 
Communists do not intend to Wolate fron- 
tiers, then their present policy obviously 
excludes such‘actions as may lead to armed 
conflicts. This attitude does not exclude, 
however, every kind of pressure short of 
war; and miscalculations, by both the West 


to consider realistically what the issues are and what 
the Communists stand for. 


CLASH OF IDEOLOGIES 


Lack of space prevents a complete presentation of 
the Communist point of view. 


But the present 


and East, can lead to situations which can- 
not be controlled by reason and human 
power. 


Marxist leaders are awaiting the “ inevit- 
able crisis” in the capitalist system, par- 
ticularly at the ‘‘ head office,” namely USA. 
Their struggle against the Marshall! ,Plan 
revealed the fundamental opposition of 
Moscow to any recovery in Europe 
financed by the U.S. Eastern Europe is, 
at the same time, making every effort to 
expand production. Excessive investment 
programmes are carried out to raise pro- 
ductivity and simultaneausly to raise the 
peoples’s standard of living. Expenditure 
on armament necessarily counteracts both 
aims. 


Peaceful economic competition between 
East and West therefore, through a reduc- 
tion of armaments and a demonstration of 
better methods used for the inerease of 
human happiness, would permit a coexist- 
ence of the “two systems”; and Great 
Britain would be enabled to show the 
“middle way” of peaceful social progress. 
But if Moscow regards ERP as an economic 
offensive and the “ Atlantic Pact” as ag- 
gressive, then it will react to the latter by 
Strengthening its military and strategic 
position. 


LIVING TOGETHER 


Should pacifists participate in peace con- 
ferences organised by Communists? The 
answer is in the affirmative—in order to 
ascertain under what conditions Bast and 
West can live together peacefully, and to 
seek ways, together with Communists, for 
the preservation of peace. But such a co- 
operation should be based on mutual under- 
standing. If the objective of a “peace 
congress” is to “mobilise the masses 
against imperialism,” then such a move- 
ment, especially if controlled and directed 
by Communists, functions as a “ first line 
of defence” for the Red Army. 


In the interest of large-scale propaganda 
for a genuine peace, the clarification of the 
points .of view of the delegates at Paris— 
Communists and non-Communists—is de- 
sirable, Mutual understanding 
strengthen the energies of all peaceloving 
peoples in their actions against war pro- 
paganda and hysteria. 


But if the visits of speakers from the 
USSR and other Eastern European coun- 
tries to the West (e.g. Russian delegates 
at the International Women’s Day) is very 
valuable as a proof of the desire for peace 
in the East, would it not be possible to 
arrange for similar visits of pacifists from 
the West to Eastern Europe? The work 
for peace should be a two-ways traffic and 
it appears necessary to demonstrate reci- 
procity. Peoples in Eastern Europe,, who 
no doubt long for peace, ought to hear 
about the efforts for peace in the West. 
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“ _ . Above all, soldiering gives 
the opportunity for Service to 
the Country and to the cause of 
humanity and justice in many 
lands, Service which has as its 
rewards self-respect, the respect 
of one’s fellow-men and enduring 
comradeship.” 
—Field Marshal Alanbrocke, 
Foreword to the War Office 


recruiting booklet, ‘“‘ Army, 
The Modern Career.” 


GERMAN YOUTH 
OPPOSE 
RE-MILITARISATION 


From Rolf Hoffman 


HE disillusionment and _ scepti- 
scism felt towards military glory 
by the youth of Germany has re- 
ently been the subject of correspon- 


dence in the columns of the German 
paper, Echo of the Week. 

A young German, Theo Gehring, writes: 

“ An American or a Russian would know 
what he was fighting for, but not so the 
German. He finds himself between two 
fires... He is advised to take part (ina 
future conflict) as a mercenary without a 
country. 


“Such a suggestion is made to people 
who may have spent some years as pri- 
soners in Siberia anxiously thinking about 
their homes in Germany. 

“General Staffs preparing a re-militarisa- 
tion of youth should not forget the fact that 
they have not to deal with enthusiastic and 
confident youth, but with those who were 
cheated and who, after a lost war, find a 
dark prospect for the future. Thank God 
that I became sceptical. 

“But those who want to establish ‘a new 
Germany,’ whether their names be Seyd- 
litz (a German Communist General), Kogon, 
or Strasser (a left-wing National-Socialist 
opponent of Hitler), should remember that 
they will not have any effect with empty 
words or promises: they must win the soul 
of youth before they can send them their 
calling-up papers.” 


As this is a free service, we reserve the 


Notes for your Diary 


Saturday, April 23 


WHEN NANSEN WARNED, 


THE WEST 


HE following is a passage from 


Heinz Krasechutzki’s pamphlet, 


“East and West,” recently published by Peace News at 2d. ‘ 
Heinz Kraschutzki, who today lives in Berlin, was in 1927 indicted 
by the German Government for high treason, having exposed German 


re-armament. 
the island of Majorca. 


He left for Spain, and with his wife and family settled on 
With the coming of the Spanish Civil War he 


was arrested on the instigation of the Nazis and his family was sent 


back to Germany. 


For nine years he remained imprisoned in Franco Spain. 


Efforts 


made by the War Resisters’ International to secure his release only suc- 
ceeded after the collapse of Germany, when Kraschutski went straight 
back to Berlin and re-started his pacifist work. 


Because it is felt that this pamphlet should be widely distributed, quantities are 
available at Is. 9d. per doz. and 14s. per 100. 


HE distrust the Russians feel is 
tremendous. Many say it is im- 
possible to overcome it. But I will 
tell you now of a man who was suc- 
cessful in doing so—Frithjof Nansen. 
You must remember that some two weeks 
of rain are needed every year inthe district 
of the Middle Volga. When it fails to come 
the harvest of the year is lost. On the 
average this happens about once in twelve 
years. Unfortunately such a drought oc- 
curred in two subsequent years during the 
Russian Civil War, when the country was 
exhausted after six years of war, when the 
transport system had broken down, and 
when there were poor crops also in the rest 
of Russia, 

That the Civil War lasted so long was 
not the fault of the Russians only. Five 
Great Powers—France, Italy, England, 
USA and Japan—intervened in Russia with 
their troops. Some of these Great Powers, 
when seventeen years later the Spanish 
Democracy invoked their help against 
Fascist rebellion and its foreign friends, 
said that they were sorry, but it was 
against their principles to-interfere in in- 
ternal disputes in other countries! Russia, 
then, was the exception, a fact which is 
not yet quite forgotten in Russia. 


QUAKERS FIRST 


So, in 1921, many millions of men, women 
and children in Russia were facing starva- 
tion, and unimaginable misery prevailed. 
The Quakers, as always, were the first to 
help. But they were not strong enough 
alone. So an appeal went out to a man 
whose great human heart never failed to 
respond to human need. 

Nansen went to Russia. He looked into 
the wide terror-stricken eyes of starving 
children. Then he went to Geneva, and in 
his capacity as the Norwegian delegate to 


| the League of Nations asked the Govern- 


ments of the world for help. Never has 
a speech in the Hall of the League of 
Nations provoked such a storm of applause 
as did Nansen’s appeal for help for Russia. 
But alas! this applause was in the gal- 
leries only, where the common people were 
sitting. The delegates of the Governments 
remained unmoved. They were willing to 
appoint a Commission to study the case. 
Nansen insisted that there was no time for 
a Commission, that thousands were dying 
every day. In vain! One delegate sug- 


gested that first the Russian Government 
should recognise the pre-war debts. Nansen 
cried that this was making a bargain out 
of dying children. Finally, the delegate 
for Yugoslavia let out the truth, saying, 
“Let them die, they are Reds!” 

Then Nansen’s anger broke out. He no 
longer implored, he shouted with rage: 
“They are no Reds, they are human beings 
who are dying! That is bad politics! If 
you fail here, if you let those millions die, 
you will have to pay for it! Your reward 
will be the distrust of the Russians against 
the rest of the world for scores of years!” 

Today we see how right he was. 


COLD - HEARTED STATESMEN 


Nansen said later that it would be easier 
to melt the ice at the North Pole than the 
hearts of those statesmen. But what they 
refused to do he, would do alone. He set 
out to appeal to the conscience of the world, 
and he did not fail. In all countries very 
considerable funds were raised. An old 
worker in Uruguay gave all the savings of 
his long life, some 2,200 gold pounds. The 
generosity of people in Scandinavia, Eng- 
land, and North and South America was 
wonderful. Some millions of Russians were 
saved, but five million more could have 
been saved if the Governments had shared 
in the campaign. 

But they did not. They prohibited Nan- 
sen from using the telegraph, because the 
Soviet Government was not yet recognised. 
They published false news that the Nansen 
food-cars were being seized by the Red 
Army—but later he published that not a 
single parcel of his had been lost. One 
Government (the British) spent hundreds 
of millions for the Wrangel Army when 
they had no money for the hungry. 

Nansen was no Communist. But once 
when a Norwegian in London said to him: 
“Haw can you do so much for those Reds?” 
—then he shook his fist at the man, shout- 
ing: “You could not speak like that if you 
had seen the starving children I have.” 

Today, in many a country cottage in 
Russia, there are three pictures on the wall 
—the Holy Virgin, Lenin, and Nansen. So 
it was possible, you see, to win the confi- 
dence of the Russians. But it was Nansen. 
The Statesmen of the League of Nations, 
no, for them it was not possible. And Iam 
afraid that those of the UN will not be 
more successful either. 


SEASIDE HOLIDAY accommodation for 
Vegetarians and others wtlcomed. 
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RAU REGINA HESSE, of 
Aachen, became a pacifist at an 
early age. Much of her childhood 
was passed in Belgium, Franee and 
Italy, where she made lasting friends 
with people of other nationalities. 
The virtue of reconciliation 
learned through disputes with her 
own anti-pacifist family. “If I 
‘lest ’,”’ she tells us, “I was unhappy, 
yet if I ‘won’ I suffered still more 
. until I had made friends again. 
Later I found that all these difficul- 
ties were avoidable if I took care to 
respect the opinions of others and 
not to wound anyone’s feelings.” 
After her marriage, she and her 
husband worked together on the Com- 
mittee of the Deutsches Friedensge- 
sellschaft (German Peace Society), 


= ; _ until his death 
in 19382. The 
continuation of 
his work then 
seemed to her 
like a personal 
bequest. So it 
came. about 
that, a year 
later, she was 
arrested by 
the Nazis on a 
charge of high 
treason; her 
home was confiscated and she lost the 
guardianship of her children. 

While in prison, however, she 
managed to bribe a Gestapo official 
with gifts of furniture, and thereby 
secured her early release. Followed 
the common experience of German 
pacifists: she had to carry on her 
work in secret, isolated from her, 
friends, constantly changing her ad- 
dress, in nightly dread of the Ges- 
tapo. Once again she was arrested, 
and once again secured her release. 

“The task which I set myself,” 
she writes, “ was to keep my child- 
ren untainted by Nazi _ influence, 
lonely——terribly lonely, we felt, we 
German pacifists, during the latter 
years of the Nazi regime. And it is 
a tragic thing to have to be hoping 
for the fall of one’s own nation.” 

But her perseverance was rewarded. As 
soon as the war ended, she was in a posi- 
tion to resume her peace work openly: to 
return to Aachen and work in a convales- 
cent camp for young people; to found, in 
conjunction with the Quakers, an undenomi- 
national, non-political youth organisation; 
and to rebuild the Friedensgesellschaft. 
Now her chief aim is to teach other Ger- 
mans what came so naturally to herself as 
a child: understanding of, and personal co- 
operation with, peace-lovers in other lands. 


REGINA HESSE 
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to October. Write: Bishop, “ Fairfield ” 
Dawlish, Devon. 


“SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 
KEEN YOUNG single gardener seeks 
— | work in North England. Box 46. 
FIRST CLASS duplicating by experts. 
Immediate attention to every order, Mabel 


Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, Highbury, N.S. 
CANnonbury 3862. 


MISCELLANEOUS , 
WAR RESISTERS' International wel- 
comes gifta of foreign stamps and une 
damaged air mail covera. Please send to 
WRI, Lansbury House, 88 Park Avenue, 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex. 
REGINALD BAILEY, asaieted by Mrs. 
Bailey, Naturopath, Osteopath, Paychia- 


Levens- 


1,000 


pamphleta,|triat and Bates System for eyes. 184 
Esti-| Hoppers Road, Winchmore Hill, N21. 

Palmera Green 7868. By. appointment. 
. PEACE WORK is available for all voluns 
Suitable intro-|teers at Peace News office. Day time and 
Details free.|every Wednesday evening we eghall be 


grateful for help. Write, phone, or just 
drop in, to Peace News (STA 2262), 8 
Blacksféek Rd. (above Fish Cook 
stationers) Finabury Park, NA, 


é (one 
minute from station). 
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COMMENTAR 


(Continued from page one) 
governments. I have no doubt that this 
jamboree will be quite a success. Paris is 
a fine place for such assemblies; better than 
the ruins of Breslau where the Polish Com- 
munists dssembled a quarrelsome body of 
dons and writers to point the way to Peace 
jn 1948. What is more, there is a substan- 
tial element of truth in the sort of thing 
the sponsors of the Paris conference are 
saying. The Atlantic Pact is more likely 
than not a step on the road to war. A lot 
of blame does attach to the Western 
governments for the crisis in which the 
world now finds itself. What the Fellow- 
Travellers and the Communist stooges omit 
to say is that the volicy of the Soviet Union 
in her satellites is much more inflamma- 
tory, and the Eastern governments no less 
to blame than the Western powers for the 
present hopeless state of things. 


Controls relaxed 


j R. WILSON, we are told, has made a 
~= ‘bonfire of controls.” Much of this, 
no doubt, is a matter for rejoicing. But I 
have never thought of controls as bad 
things in themselves, or centralised 
authority as, in principle, undesirable. I 
am a Fabian Socialist, and therefore an 
étatiste. Anarchists are perfectly right 
when they say that the alternative to 
anarchism is discipline. A weak State is 
ridiculous. Hither you have a strong one 
or none at all. My money is on a strong 
State, and I should be very sorry to see 
power pass from the Government to the 
business bosses as various economic cun- 
trols are relaxed. 


e e eo es 
Limits of politics 
J BELIEVE the purpose of politics is less 

to do good in the world than to hold off 

evil. I don’t think a strong State gives us 
any positive blessing, but it can, in the 
right hands—and Mr. Attlee’s hands are 
good enough for me—thwart a lot of mis- 
chief makers. Real good in the world is 
done by education, religion, art, poetry, 
love, work friendship—almost everything, 
jn fact except politics. 

And then I think pacifism belongs to this 
non-political—this bigger and _ creative 
sphere of life—and not to politics. 


Jewish aid for Arabs 


Jt did my heart good to see Mr. Victor 

Gollancz’s appeal for the Arab refugees 
in Palestine, I have written several times 
jn Peace News about the distress of these 
pgople. Mr. Gollancz, who was the first to 
call us to action to help the Germans in 
their darkest hour, has called us to action 
t> help the Arab refugees. It shows a 
noble spirit, indeed; but it is also’a chal- 
lenge to those of us who are not Jews. 
Donations please, at once, to The Jewish 
Society for Human Service, 14 Henrietta 
Street, W.C.2. 


Four questions for 
Youth Conference 


What is Christian citizenship? 
“Js Economics everybody's business? 
"Which way to world unity and peace? 

What does world citizenship mean? 

HESE and other questions will be 

discussed at the Youth Holiday Con- 

fence aranged by the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, at Amersham, Bucks, from July 
80 to August 6. But it won’t be all work 
and no play. Rambles, socials, plays and a 
film-show are included in the programme. 
If you are interested, send for details to 
Hugh Faulkner, FoR, 38 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


Help to make 
a brave new world 


%1 is our duty to contribute towards the 

building of better world of international 

friendship. Join the great band of 

* ¥seperantiats who have pen friends all 
over the globe. 


| A ¢orrespondence course, including text-book, 
) dictionary and correction of exercises costs 
= only 10s. 

Write for full particulars to 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION INC. 
‘Dept. PN10, 140 Holland Park Avenue, W.11 


PRINTING 


MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS 

NEWSLETTERS, POSTERS 
» Reports, Balance Sheets and 

all Commercial Printing 
. Enquiries receive prompt attention 


C. A. BROCK & Co., 


Ltd. 
79, SOUTHERN ROW, LONDON, W.10 


China 


Missionaries | 


stay on 


AR from withdrawing their 

missionaries from Communist 
China, many societies are reported to 
be sending out fresh workers. 


One American missionary who decided 
to stay behind the Comunist lines has de- 
clared ‘‘ God made people and I believe He 
loves them for what they are and what 
they become rather than because of any 
political or economic system they may be 
under at any moment or during any cen- 
tury. I believe God loves the people of 
China alike whether they are under a 
Nationalist government or are, for the 
time being, dominated by a Communist 
government. I am in China because I love 
the Chinese. My love for them shall! not 
alter because of their political fortunes or 
misfortunes. I shall stand by them, there- 
fore as long as I can in an effort to lead 
them to Christ, regardless of their form of 
government.” 


The Foreign Missionaries Conference, 
says a U.S. report, state that of the 1,758 
missionaries who now perform the bulk of 
Protestant mission work in China it is ex- 
pected that only a small percentage will 
withdraw; 115 are already in Communist 
areas. 


ROBERT R. BROWN 


VERY many readers of PN will regret 
the death on April 3, of Robert R. 
Brown, of Horsforth. 

Throughout his adult life a passion for 
social justice and human brotherhood was 
a dominant motive; and however many the 
progressive movements with which he was 
associated—political, educational, inter- 
national, charitable or cultural—they were 
always linked in his mind with his relentless 
campaign against the great evil—WAR. 
Whatever the topic at the start of a con- 
versation, it was seldom long before he was 
“riding his hobby-horse, Pacifism ” through 
the ranks of prejudice and error. 

Although his good deeds, like his good 
words, were legion he always preferred to 
work behind the scenes rather than to hold 
official positions. Yet he never hid his 
light beneath a bushel, and the correspon- 
dence columns of the Press were a _per- 
petual sounding board for his passionate 
pleas on behalf of the causes of libetry, 
equality and fraternity. 

_ Organising was not his role, but a meet- 
ing coutd always rely upon the quiet, per- 
suasive contribution of an informed mind 
and balanced judgment if he were present. 
Some who today hold positions of great 
authority in this country, share with many 
in more humble circumstances here and 
abroad, a great debt for the faith, hope and 
love for humanity with which “R.R.B.” 


inspired his friends. 
DENIS RILEY 


To the dead of the 
Second World War 


You came from town and _ village, 
plough and bench; 


Reluctantly no -doubt, yet half 
deceived. 

You knew that war was hell, parting 
a wrench, 


But statesmen spoke their piece, and 
you believed. 

Your deeds were blazed in headlines 
in the Press; 


Vivid accounts that left so much 
unsaid. 

All that is’ past. You moulded from 
that cess 

A world to pay its tributes to the 
dead. 

“They did not die in vain”: the bitter 
lie 

Grins on the doubting lips of men 
bereft 

Of any thought save how your sons 
shall die. 


Your 


Truth cannot ghurt you now. 
debts are paid. 

Rest happy, Architects! 
left 

Must now endure: that bloody world 
you made. 


We that are 


Cyril Hughes 


RUSSIAN HERO won the Grand National 
but who will be first in the Liberty Sprint? 
Dundee - Southampton - Aberdeen - Cornwall - 
Wigan - Somerset - Rochester - Birmingham - 
they're all in the running. Which will make 
history by forming the first LIBERTY CLUB? 
On these local groups will depend our success 
—this means YOU 
LIBERAL SOCIALIST PARTY 
write to: Dan Alwyn, Box 80, Peace News, 
8 Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 


Schoolboys’ 
Conscription 
Conference 


“The Challenge of Conscription” was 
the thmee for a conference for schoolboys 
between the ages of 15-19, held at Leighton 
Park School, Reading, frum April 4-6. The 
conference was organised by the Society 
of Friends, but not all the boys attending 
were Quakers. This report is by fifteen- 
year-old C. O. B. Lutyens. 
O* the Monday an introductory session 

was held by G. Colin Fawcett which 
was followed by a talk by the Rev. C. H. 
Macquire who spoke on “ Christianity and 
War” and our attitude towards this ques- 
tion. He put his case under three headings: 
“The World as a Whole,” ‘“ Conscription 


| as a World-Wide Policy” and “Conscription 


as it affects the Individual.” In discussing 
Christianity and the Kingdom of God, he 
said that the Kingdom was all-embracing 
and therefore opposed to war and wou'd 
never be atttained upon earth through war. 
He then explained the example and mean- 
ing of the Cross in connection with perse- 
cution and violence. 

The talk was resumed the followine day 
when the Rev. Macquire started by ans- 
wering the question, “Does Force ever 
Work?” examining how violent aggression 
could be overcome not only temporarily 
but permanently. 


Dealing with aggression 


Speaking of the usually recognised 
methods for dealing with aggression: (2) 
meeting the aggressor with his own 
weapons with the idea of defeating him 
and (b) 
and succumbing to domination, he pointed 
out that the first has never worked and the 
second paves the way for continued use of 
force. Using again the analogy of the 
Cross he said that our solution lay in hold- 
ing fast to the belief that violence and 
foree were wrong and, if necessary accept- 
ing persecution in this faith as did the early 
ChriStian martyrs. 

Mr. Hugh Maw spoke next, on “ Military 
Conscription.” He gave reasons for and 
against this compulsory service, which, he 
said, “ teaches young men to get used to the 
idea of killing.” He discussed the follow- 
ing aspects of the subject; Social Finance; 
National Arguments; Patriotism; Condi- 
tions; Crime; Discipline; Defence; and the 
Christian attitude and he explained the 
procedure and some of the technical diffi- 
culties involved in military conscription. 

At the end of the conference the boys 
divided into groups and further discussed 
the questions, “What use of force is 
right? “Is force ever justified?” and, in 
connection with the Christian Pacifist cause 
“Should the conscript, when before a tri- 
bunal accept registration, with or without 
conditions?” 


Searching for Europe’s 
lost children 


N April 8 Michael Sorensen spoke to 

Central London PPU Group about } is 
work with UNRRA looking for Europe’s 
lost children in post-war Germany. 

He started touring the countryside of 
the British Zone with just one helper; 
visiting orphanages, hospitals and private 
houses where children were known to have 
been adopted. At the institutions he 
looked through the records and then tried 
to contact the parents or guardians of all 
the non-German children living in them. 

After a while the number of people on 
the job increased and after two years of 
intensive work, searching, making reports, 
interviewing officials and corresponding 
with those who might help trace the 
parents, Michael Sorensen felt the work 
had been done and that any other lost 
children were untraceable—probably dead. 

The whole talk gave a very sobering 
picture of the behaviour of many Germans, 
both in the way the children were obtained 
and in the ‘deceit employed to keep them. 
He did, however, strongly stress the fact 
that not only did they never find a child 
that was ill-treated but that every child 
was cherished and fed as well as possible. 


retreating before the aggressor | 


| | Sybil Morrison’s 


| CAMPAIGN 
| COLUMN 


ie all the Press comments on the 
i Budget Speech, grave, grim or 
lin grudging admiration, none made 
lany attempt to face real issues and 
imake plain why continued “ aus- 
'terity ’’ was the only possible line for 
‘the Chancellor to take. 

The Tories put it down to Sceialist 
/mis-management and _ over-expendi- 
ture on social services; Socialists, 
| suporting for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Labour movement, peace- 
| time conscription, as well as the ex- 
| penditure of  £700,000,000 on 
armaments shirked the true answer 
by evading all mention of the war 
1economy which has brought us into 
‘our present bankrupt position. 

' ‘To pour out money in the produc- 
/tien of goods which cannot be con- 
‘sumed except in war, is simply to 
{make an arrangement to ensure that 
there is war. When war comes the 
Same process continues at an even 
higher level until the whole nation 
is geared to produce the means of 
destruction. To reverse the gears the 
brake must first be applied to stop 
the machine and while that gradual 
process is going on, and before the 
great monster can be sufficiently 
slowed down to start turning over to 
peaceful production, the inevitable 
economic collapse of countries who 
have made themselves bankrupt to 
join in war makes, it much easier to 
take off the brake and get into war 
gear again. 

| BOMBS BEFORE BEEF 

It would not seem to require any great 
level of intelligence to perceive the fact 
that wars beget wars, yet statesmen and 
dictators alike continue, futilely, to invoke 
evil to cast out evil. It was constantly 
said that the Germans should have made 
it plain to Hitler that they preferred 
butter to guns, yet the people of this 
country, faced with a budget which clearly 
pleanps for bombs instead of beef, do no 
more than grumble a little, and attribute 
the harsh conditions to every cause except 
the true one. 

It is natural for pacifists to feel daunted 
at the overwhelming magnitude of any at- 
tempt to rouse people to an ynderstanding 
of the truth. Our newspaper has only 
10,000 readers against the millions of the 
national Press; our organisation has 
14,000 members in a _ population of 40 
million; how paltry and hopeless it seems. 

But it must never be forgotten that the 
smallest minorities have, in the past, 
saved majorities from their mistakes. 
There were only six Tolpuddle martyrs, 
from whose suffering and work the 
Labour movement in this country was born. 
Something that has happened once can 
happen again; the Peace Pledge Union has 
thousands of members each one capable of 
making some contribution in converting 
the majority. 

There is a new Peace News with a new 
Editor; let us each one, aim to get at least 
one new reader; there is a new “ easy-to- 
read” leaflet; let us get it into the hands 
of as many people as possible; there are 
the Vera Brittain and Laurence Housman 
pamphlets; let us ensure that at least*half- 
a-dozen new readers are found for each. 

Perhaps we could hold in our 
minds the message of this spring hol[day, 
the message of Easter—life not death. The 
world is waiting for the practical imple- 
mentation in politics of this great natural 
process of continued life; the atom bomb 


is a denial of it; pacifism is the acceptance ; 


of it, with all that it holds of struggle 
and endurance, unity and strength and 
joy and perpetual life. 


WORDS ARE DEEDS 


Clear Speech is Persuasive 


Persuasion is power. Clear speech makes lucid thought prevall. 
You cannot think creatively nor speak with convincing force if 


you are choked up with catarrh. 


You must get rid of catarrh 


and the best way is to dissolve this ailment at its root. Garlisol 
Tablets will help you greatly. They contain garlic, a renowned 


booklet free. 
GARLISOL REMEDIES - 


Published from 3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4, by 
Co. Ltd. (T.U.), 


remedy with 5,000 years of history behind it, but they leave 
no taint in the breath or person. 
Send 3/l0d. for one weeks’ supply, or send stamps for 20-page 


They are deodorised. 


FAIRLIGHT + SUSSEX 


Peace News Ltd. Printed by W. F. Clifford Printing 
London, N.16. 
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